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THE COLOSSEUM CONSERVATORY, 
AND NIGHT VIEW OF LONDON. 


It is doing no more: than justice to the 
worthy efforts made at the Colosseum, 
again to call attention to its beautiful pro- 
menades. In the last number but one of 
Tue Mirror, we inserted a view of part 
of the Conservatory. A larger represen- 
tation is now submitted. It gives the 
spectator some idea of the magnificent 
effect produced by associating the vene- 
rable remains of remote ages, with the 
beauties of nature, ever fresh and new. 
By an ornamented floor of cement, be- 
tween shrubs of great variety and beauty, 
reflected in various directions by plate 
glass tastefully disposed, the visitor ad- 
vances, by an alley from the gothic aviary, 
towards a large circular erection, through 
the glass dome within which a majestic aloe 
is seen. 

We are here strongly reminded of the 
striking effects recorded to have been wit- 
nessed in the hermitage, the celebrated 
palace of the empress Catherine. There 
verdant lawns, foreign flowers, and fruits 
in winter, Glallaaeed tie admiration of the 
beholders. Here objects equally remote 
from anything that could be expected to be 
brought together by the art and industry 
of man to gratify curiosity, spread before 
us as by enchantment, and astonish at eve 
step we take. The merit of the exhi- 
bition is duly appreciated in the higher 
circles, and eventually the public at large 
will not fail to oe it. 

The effect of the new panorama of Lon- 
don by night lately opened, is not only 
beautiful but unique. From the lower 
ae of St. Paul’s Cathedral we seem to 
behold this immense city, with all the va- 
rious illuminations found in the actual 
scene when the “Sable Goddess” has com- 
menced her reign. They appear to have 
been as carefully copied as the houses 
themselves have been pourtrayed. 

Without actually looking on the city 
from the spot whence the view is taken, 
after nightfall, we cannot speak to its 
exactness in every particular. The gene- 
ral effort, however, is that of reality. We 
indeed should hardly expect t, of 
a moonlight night, the houses in Fleet- 
street would be quite so pale as we find 
them here; but, in other respects, we could 
discover no deviation from nature. 

Altogether the scene is most striking; 
the moon and stars are as faithfully repre- 
sented as the terrestrial objects. It will be 
found that this most ingenious effort of Mr. 
Bradwell has peculiar claims on attention 
as a curiosity. It is not an immovable 
picture, as will be seen from the following 
quotation from the description by Messrs. 
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Kronheim and Skirving, in tho laudatory 
part of which we especially concur: — 
‘‘It is unnecessary for us here to repeat 
the catalogue of streets, public buildings, 
&e., as they are of course the same, and 
seen from the same point of view, as those 
in the morning exhibition, just described, 
and to which our engravings form an addi- 
tional key; and it is certainly beyond our 
power to give to those who have not seen 
this wonderful work of art any idea of the 
truth and beauty of its execution. We 
confidently state, that it is next to impossi- 
ble that any person can lean over the 
balustrade for five or six minutes, and mark 
the fleecy clouds sailing steadily along, 
cs ee as they come within the influence 
of the halo-encircled moon, which has just 
emerged from the smoke of the great city, 
and then fading from sight, or occasionally 
obscuring the stars that twinkle here and 
there in the apparently illimitable space— 
we say, it is next to impossible they can, 
after such contemplation, recall themselves 
immediately to the conviction that the 
scene before them is but an illusion. Add 
to this, the reflection of the innumerable 
lights upon the bridges in the river, and 
that of the moon, as the flow of the tide 
occasionally causes the ripple to catch for 
® moment, again to be lost as speedily, 
the silvery beams of the rising luminary— 
the brilliancy of the shops in Cheapside 


TY and on Ludgate Hill—the coloured lights 


of the chemists in all directions—the 
flaring naked gas in open stalls and mar- 
kets—the cold pale moonlight on the win- 
dows of Christchurch Hospital and other 
high or isolated buildings—and nothing 
short of reality can equal the amazi 
coup dil before us. hen the visitor is 
assured that this immense picture has no 
support from the wall, on which the day- 
view is painted behind it—that it has to 
erected and illuminated every evening, 
after the closing of the morning exhibition; 
the mechanical difficulties surmounted must 
excite his wonder, as much as the perfec- 
tion of the illusion will command his ad- 
miration.” 


SELF-INFALLIBILITY, SELF-DIFFI- 
DENCE, AND CANDOUR. 


BY DR. EDWARDS. 


There are three classes of men who pef- 
sist in error—the ignorant, the prejudiced, 


and the wilful; of these the first 1 
rather to be pitied than condemned, though 
not unfrequently ignorance is so wilful, 9 
self-cherished, that we scarcely know how 
to separate it from the two latter. In pro 
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portion as these three grounds and causes 
of error are deep-rooted, does error become 
inveterate and impregnable, or weak and 
assailable, as they are foundjseparate and 
diluted. With the two former we have 
now no intercourse, our observations being 
confined to those consequences of the mis- 
takes or errors, which education, prejudice, 
patel views, and limited experience, have 

tilled into their erring minds, men are 
loathe to retract, either from the force of 
prejudice or some disadvantages which they 
may imagine they will thus suffer; or else 
from the opprobrium and persecution to 
which they will be subjected by those with 
whom they have coincided and been en- 
rolled. It matters not what may be the 
error, whether it applies to their own per- 
sonal conduct, or to politics and religion, 
or ‘to literature and science; in whatever 
way the judgment has been rectified and 
enlightened, the same arguments may be 
alleged, though with increased force, ac- 
cording to the dangerous importance of the 
errors from which they believe themselves 
to have been emanci of those 


considerations we shall now briefly adduce, 
adhering to those we deem:the! most impor- 
tant and persuasive, 

_.We suppose a person. fairly convinced 
that a sentiment is erroneous. But this 
error is so entwined with his general belief, 


and has made so much a of himself, 
his private, social, and public conduct, that 
it seems a painful self-denial, as well as a 
sort of self-condemnation, from: which we 
shrink; and under such castigation, the 
man often seems most. disposed to prefer 
the darkness to light, to fasten the shutters 
of ignorance or prejudice as the light ap- 
pears offensive, as the natural light is to 
one long accustomed to darkness. But to 
persist in defending a sentiment which we 


‘ate convinced is.erroneous, merely because 


we have been so unfortunate as to receive 
it for truth, argues a great degree of self- 
conceit. and. weakness, and cannot fail of 
being attended by the most pernicious con- 
sequences. By such conduct we volunta- 
rily shut out the light of truth from our 
and yield ourselves the willing 

slaves of ignorance and error. There can- 
not be a more effectual bar to any one im- 
provement than. an ‘obstinate resolution of 
adhering to every sentiment we. have once 
adopted: In such cases the most convine- 
ing lose their foree. In order to 
support the silly vaunt of having never 
their opinions, such persons are 
driven to the most pitiful resources. The 
imaginary disgrace of retracting a mis- 
taken sentiment operates more powerfully 
on their minds, than the light of truth; 
every attempi to emancipate. themselves 
from the shackles of prejudice and error, 
is looked upon as an insult to their under- 


standing, and the person who has ventured 
to enlighten them is probably considered 
their greatest enemy. Amongst the various 
errors incident to human nature, that of 
thinking ourselves infallible appears to be 
one of the most pernicious—as this error 
engenders and cherishes all others thus 
shielded and protected. Wherever this 
odious principle gains the ascendant, it 
raises a mist about the mind, through 
which the brightest rays of truth can never 
pono It is to this supposititious in- 

llibity that some of the most unamiable 
dispositions of our nature owe their exis- 
tence; to this unhappy source may be 
traced that haughty (Ar Mr arro- 
gance, and that supercilious contempt for 
the opinions of others, which throw such 
an odium'on the character of those who 
cherish dispositions inimical to the hap- 
= of society: to the same cause may 

ascribed that = of intolerance and 
persecution;which has been the fruitful 
source of crimes and miseries too horrible 
to relate. When we reflect on the uncer- 
tainty and impositions to which we are 
subjected by the laws of our nature, and 
the long laborious efforts which are, in 
many cases, necessary for the discovery of 
important truths, together with the inces- 
sant fluctuations which’ are taking place 
in the ura mankind upon ost 
every subject; shall we vainly flatter our- 
selves that: we alone are exempted from 
the general lot'of humanity—that we alone 
have enjoyed the supreme felicity of form- 
ing. correct sentiments on every subject 
which has fallen within the sphere of our 
observation? The supposition must surely 
confound us by its absurdity. Such con- 
siderations: should teach us to repress the 
= of harshness and acrimony towards 

e sentiments of others, and dispose us to 
listen, with modesty and candour, to what- 
ever arguments ‘can be urged in behalf of 
systems and opinions, the very reverse of 

ose we have adopted. Scanty and im- 
perfect will be our information on many 
interesting Poe even after the utmost 
diligence of which we are capable. Our 
limited ies admit not that superior 
degree of knowledge which is requisite for 
the entire‘exclusion of error; we'can form 
but a very rficial. acquaintance, even 
with many of those subjects which have 
most occupied our’ attention. After most 
laborious. researches, many doubts will 
remain to perplex our minds, and the mists 
of obscu will ‘still dim the intellectual 

ight; and imperfect conjecture must 
oon supply the place of more satisfactory 
information. 

Amidst such imperfection and uncer- 
tainty it must surely become us to be more 
sparing of our censure of those who differ 
from us even on points which we deem of 








great importance, it most behoves us to be 
candid and diffident in maintaining our own 
opinions, and ready at all times to relin- 
quish them in obedience to the voice of 
truth and integrity. Truth is a jewel of 
inestimable value, not to be attained by the 
lazy efforts of indolence, or by the self- 
conceited bi who, presuming on the su- 
periority of his judgment, condemns as im- 
pious, or renounces as ridiculous, a 
sentiment which does not actually coincide 
with his own: by persons of this disposi- 
tion, the voice of Truth is seldom heard; 
she delights to fly from such characters, 
and reveals herself to the candid, modest 
inquirer, who seeks her with — and 
impartiality. The harshness asperity 
by which controversies are too frequently 
marked, plainly evince that the love of 
knowledge, the desire for truth, is not al- 
ways the prcemrent motive; each re- 
solved, at all events, to maintain his own 
opinions, determined not to recede a tittle 
from what he has once advanced, it is no 
wonder that reviling aud opprobrious lan- 
guage is often substituted in the room of 
solid argument, This is particularly ob- 
servable where the interest ofeither of the 
disputants is connected with the sentiments 
he endeavours to defend; to what variety 
of opinions will persons thus circumstanced 
have recourse to obscure the lustre of truth 
and weaken the force of the most conclu- 
sive arguments. Unable to refute their op- 
ponents by the fair methods of reasoning, 
their only refuge is in the arts of sophistry 
and evasion, and when these fail them, in 
furious language of the most shameful 
scurrility. Inall our researches sfter truth, 
if we would hope for any degree of suceess, 
we must lay aside these two perver- 
tors of the human understanding— interest 
and prejudice. While we are under the 
influence of either of these principles, the 
judgment will be biased, every object 
viewed through such an unhappy medium, 
will be distorted; thus, the human mind is 
deprived of its native energy, and involun- 
tarily fettered in chains of their own forg- 
ing, its noblest powers are weakened and 
Fa and the obscurity which is una- 
voidably attached to the t scene of 
things is rendered almost. impenetrable by 
their own folly and perverseness, 

In reference to the odium, opposition, and 
persecution to which we may subject our- 
selves in fullowing our own better ju 
ment and obeying our holier inclination, it 
is manifest that we display a coward spirit 
in thus allowing others to domineer over 
us, and one which, if our pride were of- 
fended or rather pleased, we should, on 
that very account, eagerly pursue. It is 
remarkable that these two passions or 


rinciples, thus leading and ing us on 
G the same dangerous rei aoe’ totally 
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antagonist, 4 the very same senti- 
ments that may be fondled by the former 
are often spurned by the latter. But let 
us not thus betray ourselves by betraying 
the cause of truth and goodness, but seek 
and try to retain the truth, whether found 
amongst friends or foes—amongst Chris- 
tians, Jews, Mohammedans, or P ; 
and the present satisfaction and ultimate 
advantages, ensured by this conduct, will 
more than recompense us for all the grati- 
fication of a felse pestiferous principle and 
assion, or the external promises or per- 
scan of the other. As for persecu- 
tors if uninjured and unprovoked, on our 
part silence is the best weapon to chastise 
their slanders, follies, and malevolence. 


TYRANNY AND BLOODSHED OP- 
POSED BY RELIGION. 


The most celebrated incident in the life 
of St. Ambrose is his conduct with regard 
tothe emperor Theodosius, the last great 
pap of Rome—a man of an iron will, 
a pot, and a warrior: that he should 
bend in trembling submission before an un- 
armed + ger and shrink before his rebuke, 
po s whole — —= an meee idea 

e supremacy e Church, an 
the way for the Hildebrands, Mh 
erettis, the of later times. But 
with ath high this assumption of moral 
wer, i rerogative of the priest- 
food, was hithert without gessedeah; and 


in this, its first application, it certainly 
our respect, our admiration, and 
our ES ne hy. 


losius, with all his great qualities, 
was subject to fits of violent passion. A 
sedition, or rather a popular affray, had 
taken place in Thessalonica; one of his 
officers was ill-treated, and some lives lost. 
Theodosius, in the first moment of indig- 
nation, ordered an indiscriminate massacre 
of the inhabitants, and seven thousand hu- 
man bei men, women and children, 
were sacri The conduct of Ambrose 
on this occasion was worthy of a christian 
prelate; he retired from the nce of the 
em , and wrote to him a letter in which, 
in the name of Christ, of his Church, and 
of all the bishops over whom he had any 


dg- influence, he denounced this inhuman act 


with the strongest iors of abhor- 
Tence, and refused to the sovereign, 
thus stained with innocent blood, to parti- 
cipate in the sacrament of the church—in 
short, he exconimunicated him. In vain the 
emperor threatened, supplicated; in vain 
he ap with all his imperial state be- 


fore the doors of the cathedral of Milan, 
and commanded and entreated entrance. 
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The doors were closed, and even on Christ- 
mas-day, when he again as a supplicant 
presented himself, Ambrose delered at the 

h, and absolutely forbade his entrance 
unless hie chose to pass into the sanctuary 
over the dead body of the intrepid bishop. 
At length, after eight months of interdict, 
Ambrose consented to relent on two condi- 
tions: the first, that the emperor should 
publish an edict by which no capital pu- 
nishment could he adju till thirty days 
after conviction of a crime; the second, 
that he should perform a public penance. 
The emperor submitted, and clothed in 
sackcloth, grovelling on the earth, with 
dust and ashes on his head, lay the master 
of the world before the altar of Christ, 
because of innocent blood hastily and 
wrongfully shed. 


——— 


ON THE HAPPINESS OF AQUATIC 
NATURES. 


BY MARY ROBERTS, 


AUTHOR OF “ FLOWERS OF THE MATIN AND 
EVEN-SONG ; OR, THOUGHTS FOR THOSE 
WHO RISE EARLY.” 


Naturalists have spoken concerning the 
formation of aquatic natures. I would 
rather refer, at the ent moment, to the 
degree of ra pre and the kindly feel- 
ings with which their Maker has endowed 


It is true that the whale has many ene- 
mies, but his sources of enjoyment are 
neither few nor precarious. He gambols 
on the heaving billows of the ocean, and 
visits the bottom of the world, 
wherever his inclinations lead him. 
basin of the sea is his; the unfathomable 
depth of water, and the stupendous caverns 
of the great abyss, are a home to him. 
Cannons may roar above his head, and 
furious hurricanes sweep with devastating 
violence, while he sports beneath unmo- 
lested by their tumults and contention. 
He can also ascend at pleasure from out 
the main, and float sleeping on the billows, 
or sport with his little ones in the bright 
warm sun-beams, while the icebergs are 
hurrying by. A naval officer relates, that 
while at New Brunswick he frequentl 
amused himself with observing the gambo 
of the whales, who congregated there in 
great numbers, and seemed very frolicsome 
and playful. He saw these immense crea- 
tures spring out of the water, into which 
they again descended, with « noise resem- 

thunder. Captain Hall further re- 

es, that* having seen a whale entangled 
amid coral reefs, spring to the height of 
twenty feet, from which he fell back into 


the water with a deafening aplash, he in- 
quired of Captain Scoresby whether he had 
ever witnessed such a curious sight in the 
Arctic: regions? to which the in re- 
plied, that he had often am 

with observing similar exploits among the 
whales in their nightly freaks. Such gam- 
bols were more common among the P bess » 
than with those of maturer years; mse 
even nee eae some huge creatures, at 
least fifty feet in length, were seen as mer- 


nily emp loyed. 
is, too, how happy they are! That 
“ dread future,” which sooften harasses the 
minds of those unhappy persons who know 
not where to place their trust, has no ter- 
ror for inferior natures. Mariners report 
that some _— delight in thunder- 
storms, and they are often seen to sit 
on rocks, and contemplate with seeming de- 
light the convulsions of the elements. They 
evidently possess a considerable de- 
gree of intelligence; and it is beautiful to 
witness the bottle-nosed seals, when, in a 
calm summer evening, they are seen gam-~- 
= on the rag of the ee 
female carrying her youn nm her - 
while the male occasion: pasa them 
off, in order that they may ny their swim- 
ming pwn Quarrels rarely occur; and 
though large communities sleep on shore, 
each family keeps apart, and each of the 
patriarchs has his own sleeping-stone, 
which he never leaves. Voyagers to the 
Arctic regions relate, that seals collect in 
consi le numbers on the ice, 
and bask in the hot sunbeams, while borne 
swiftly onward by the waves. 

But if we of ha as con- 
nected with the natives of the deep, where 
shall we find a more beautiful exemplifi- 
— a = = re roms which 80 
gaily through the sparkling waves 

No language can adequately describe the 
exquisite beauty and oars of the en- 
chanting scenes among which the dolphin 
is often found. A friend relates, that when 
arrived within sight of the island, which is 
fabled to have received Arion after his 
escape from the treacherous mariners, the 
magnificent dome of heaven to 
rest on @ vast expanse of water, studded 
with small islands. Clouds of gorgeous 
hue flitted rapidly across it. e sun, 
which, during the day, had shone with un- 
clouded splendour, was then descending 
towards the west, and reflected a dazzling 
radiance on the waves as they rolled by in 
fine undulations. Leaning over the gun- 
wale, our friend admi in silence the 
grandeur of the scene: it seemed as if an 
unearthly glory was diffused around, be- 
neath, and above, and that another sun, 
and another firmament, appeared at an 
equal depth below. A crowd of dolphins 
attended the progress of the vessel, at 
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one moment dashing upwards, at another 
yamboling on the waves, and assuming that 
incurvated form which painters and sculp- 
tors generally assign them, and in which 
they are seen on the coins of Alexander, 
preserved by Belon. Further down, as if 
in the mid-heavens, summer birds ap- 
peared to dash in all directions; further 
still, large manes of rolling clouds reflected 
the Toon aa of the setting sun, varying 
every moment, as they moved majestically 
along—now rich with all the hues of 
heaven ; now, what was luminous, be- 
coming gradually paler, and. disa ing 
in the vault of night. Then Hesperus 
was seen to twinkle beneath the waves, 
and one star to light .up after the other, till 
it seemed as if innumerable fires blazed in 
the waters, and that the waters had laid 
aside their quenching nature; and all these 
appeared at a depth so vast and so terrific, 
that the mind was ready to forego the suc- 
cour that reason offered, 

A thousand indefinable emotions rush 
upon the classic voyager as he sails along 
the shores, or visits the islands, of the 
Mediterranean; not a creek nor promon- 
tory, wood, nor mountain exists, which has 
not its own appropriate legend and tradi- 
tion. But the design of the narrator, in 
visiting these celebrated scenes, was not so 
much to view their exquisite variety and 
beauty, nor the interesting memorials which 
they everywhere exhibit, as to notice and 
record what the Roman orator has well 
denominated the insatiable variety of na- 
ture. “Away with the subtleties of philo- 
sophy,” said the great and enlightened 
heathen, when contemplating the wonders 
of the earth from the shores of the same 
ocean; “ here we have ocular demonstra- 
tion of the beauty of those things which we 
attribute to Divine goodness,” 

The dolphins, which gave rise to these 
remarks, are a gentle, inoffensive race, and 
remarkable for their intelligence. They 
were.the favourites of ancient poets, who 
gave them the appellation of sacred fish; 
they were supposed to delight in approach- 
ing the haunts of men—and hence the 
Mediterranean, scattered over with islands, 
the Tiber, and the shores of Greece, were 
their favourite resorts. But we need not 
recur to the fictions of the poets; these 
gentle creatures are better known than any 
of the species, and may be easily taught to 
recognise the hand that f them.— 
Progress of Creation, considered with re- 
Serence to the present condition of the earth. 


Fashion.—The voluntary slavery which 
leads us to think, act, and dress, according 
to the judgment of fools and the caprice of 
coxcombs. 


JACK’S EXPERIENCE.—A YARN. 


By a Quondam Shipper. 


North of Denmark—west of Prussia, 
Pretty near as near may be, 

By the compass, Rugen island 
Lies within the Baltic sea. 

And at back of Rugen island, 
Though, indeed, bat little known 

To the busy sons of commerce, 
Stralsund port and Stralsund town. 


hen the captain of a schooner, 
Which, just then, at London lay, 
3 contracted with a merchant, 
Whom 1 met on *’Change,’ one day, 
That, in ‘the good ship, Lavinia,’ 
Sound conditioned and complete, 
3a cargo, would to Weymouth, 
Straightway bring of Straleand wheat. 


In fulfilment of my charter, 
With, indeed, no more delay 
Than was absolutely needed, 
I essayed to get = 
First of all, the stores J ordered, 
Which should serve us on the trip, 
Beef and biscuit, grog and pigtail, 
To be sent on board the ship. 
Then, wheod we had manned the vessel, 
Ballasted and caulked the ports, 
Washed the decks, and cleared the Customs, 
Thiogs seemed something like in sorts. 


Now, a waterman from Greenwich 
Takes the charge tu Gravesend reach, 
Handles cleverly the schooner, 
Chews bis quid, and ciips his speech. 
Leaving, here, the ‘ port of London,’ 
In atrice we pass the ‘ Nore,’ 
Casting anchor by the ‘ gunfleet,’ 
Opposite the Essex shore. 
Here, for two days, we lay wind-bound, 
Mending sails and splicing ropes, 
When a land-breeze, from the westward, 
Roused again our fainting hopes. 


Oh! how sailors love the ‘catskin,’ 

When it follows in their wake,} 
Carling, cheerily, the waters, 

Till, at length, ‘blue Peter’s’ shake!! 
Drams all round, then ‘ doff your jackets,’ 

“Man the windlass,’ “heave with will,’ 
* Fish the anchor,’ ‘ cat it safely,’ 

* Loose the topsail,’ ‘ let it fill!’ 
* Let go mainsail,’ ‘ run up staysail,’ 

* Sheet all home, tads’—‘ There !’‘ So, so! 
¢ Let fall foresail,’ ‘ set gaff topsail,’ 

‘ Keep her steady as you go.’ 


Down the * Swin,’ and past the ‘ Whiting,’ 
Thence away to Orford-ness ; 

Round the point, and on towards Yarmouth, 
Half the distance, more or less. 

From the Jand we take departure,° 
Hoist the stunsails, heave the log, 

Mark the course and set the sea-watch ; 
Then the steward serves the grog. 


Little drops of old Jamaica, 
Ever comes to Jack aright; 

Though he loves his stiffest mixture, 
Ona raw-cold mizzly night. 

None can tell but those who feel it, 
What relief a dram may be, 

To the long-time harassed sailor, 
On the tempest-troubled sea. 

Let no water-drinker ever 
At poor Jack’s indulgence rail, 

Who, indeed, himself, has never 
Worked the ‘fore-sheet’ in a gale! 


With alternate calms and breezer, 
Shy-winds baffles, mist and sun, 

We, on fifth day from departure, 
Past the ‘ Naze of Norway’ run. 
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the Skaggerack, and hauling, 
veer the wind the ‘ Sean’ to roend, 
Twelve hours’ rather smartish canter 
Brings us up within the ‘ Sound,” 


What a noble picture is it, 
When, at anchor in the strait, 
Many sail of merchant vessels, 
Clearing up and a must wait! 


Now and then, from land returning, 
Old acquaintances draw near, 
And the jolly tars, in passing, 
Greet you with a hearty cheer. 
What a stock of creatare comforts, 
Each arriving crew displays! 
Fresh provisions, kegs and bottles, 
Mixed up in all sorts of ways! 
Sides of mutton, beef in = 
Jars of brandy, casks of gin, 
Boxes of cigars, and turnips, 
All together tumbled in! 


Then, again, the weighing anchor, 
With the wind and current free ; 
What a scene of noisy tumult! 
What a hurricane of glee! 
Signals meant for friends at parting, 
Up and down peak haulyards fly, 
And the merry song of starting 
Mingles with the boatswain’s cry. 


Through the ‘ grounds’ by Copenhagen, 
Falster reef, at close of day, 

We had weathered, and next morning 
Saw us safe in Stralsund bay. 

Pilot boats, within the offing, 
Cruising here and there are found, 

(There were Danisb, there were Prussian), 
Waiting for the outward bound. 

Some few words of broken English 
Made her destination known, 

And they, through the narrow channel, 
Took us up to Stralsund town. 


Stralsund town is fair to look on, 
As, indeed, a town may be, 

Moss-clad walls, and time-worn ramparts, 
Dotting out its scenery. 

Stralsund lads are brave and honest, 
Stralsund lasses neat and shy, 

And, in all of woman’s beauty, 
These with our own maidens yie. 


There was a young modest fairy, 
I had often chanced to meet, 
Where I spent a pleasant evening, 
Tn acertain favoured street. 
She among the tair was fairest, 
Of the gentle the most mild, 
Seeming (What will love not fancy ?) 
Nature’s brightest darling child. 
I knew not a word of Prussian, 


All of English that she knew 
Was, ‘ brig,’ * sch 


»’ ‘schooner,’ ‘ mate,’ and ‘ captain,’ 
‘Thank you,’ ‘no,’ * please,’ ‘ how-d- y-do;’ 


Still we learned to love each other, 
nd to make our thoughts known well, 
‘ Nature's language,’ no where changes, 
All who ever loved can tell. 


University College, Durham, 1845. 


The MMandering Few. 
Br EUGENE SUE. 
Translated by the Author of the “ Student’ 
French Grammar,’ translator 
“ Rhine,” Soulie’s “ Marguérite,” ge. 


% CHAPTER XVIL—TDE CITY OF GOLD. 

While Marshal Simon was engaged in 
reading the anonymous letter he had 
taken Troan Rabat-Joie, Rose and Blanche 
found themselves alone in the apartment 
which they usually occupied, and in which, 
during their absence, Jocrisse had entered 
for a moment. 

Sorrow o duces on us the effect 
of time. Rose Blanche had become, in 
a few months, ; pnd young women; the in- 
fantine grace of their once round and rosy, 
but now pale and wan faces, was succeeded by 
a grave and moving expression of sadness; 
their large and pensive blue eyes were no 
longer bathed in those joyous tears, that a 
light and hearty laugh used to suspend on 
their silken eyelashes, when the comic sang 
Jfroid of Dagobert, or some mute drollery 
of old Rabat-Joie, enlivened their long and 
dreary pilgrimage. oer were seated at 
their work-table, and both dressed in 
mourning. Rose was leaning with her 
back against her chair—her head was re- 
clining on her breast—the light from a 
window shone on her pure white brow, 
which was surmounted with two thick 
wreaths of auburn hair—her fixed look, 
end the slight contraction of her per 
curved eyebrows, showed that her mind 
was painfully occupied—her small white 
hands were resting on her knees, and were 
still holding the tapestry with which she 
had been engaged. Blanche, who was 
sitting gazing on her sister with a look of 
tender and anxious solicitude, said, in a 
soft tone, “Sister, what are you thinking 
of? You appear to be very sorrowful.” 

“Tam thinking of the City of Gold we 
used to dream of.” 

Blanche understood the grief contained 
in this reply, and, without saying a word, 
she threw her arms round the neck of her 
sister, and wept. Poor girls! Paris was 
the Golden City of their dreams. But, 
alas! for them, it was changed to a city of 
tears, of mourning, and of death. The 
terrible scourge, which in the heart of 
Siberia had deprived them of their mother, 
seemed to have followed them like a som- 
bre and threatening cloud, always conceal- 
ing from them the mild blue sky and the 
joyous light of the sun. 

“Who knows?” said Blanche, as she 
wiped away her sistet’s tears, “perhaps 
we may yet be happy.” bi ame 
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«“ Alas} can we ever be so, when we are 
not happy even with our father?” 

“Yes, when we rejoin our mother,” said 
Blanche, raising her eyes to Heaven. 

“Then, sister, our dream is perhaps a 
warning; it is the same as that we had in 


Germany.” 
“The only difference is, that formerly, 
the angel Gabriel descended to us from 


Heaven, and that this time he took us from 
earth to out mother above.” 
“Perhaps, sister, this dream will be 


fulfilled like the other; we dreamt 
that the 1 Gabriel would protect us, 
and it was he who saved us when the 


vessel was wrecked.” 
’ “How singular it is we should thrice 
have had the same dream!” 

“Yes; how mild and sad the angel 
looked in saying, ‘ Come, ty children, your 
mother awaits you;’ and then unfolding 
his beautiful white wings, he carried us to 
Heaven, where our mother, bathed in tears, 
stood holding out her arms to us.” 

“Qh, sister! such dreams are. not idle 
ones. Then, perhaps will cease the sor- 

tow of our father.” ; 
- Alas! it is not our fault; we love him; 
but we are so fearful and sad in his pre- 
sence, that he thinks, perhaps, we do not 
love him.” 

In saying this, Rose took her handker- 
chief out of her basket to wipe her eyes, 
when out dropped a letter. “ Another of 
those letters!” cried Rose. She then opened 
it, and read as follows:— 

“Continue to love your father, my dear 
children, for he is very unhappy, and it is 
you who are the cause of his sorrow; you 
can never know the sacrifices that eo 
presence imposes on him; he is, alas! the 
victim of his paternal duty; spare him, 
then, the demonstrations of tenderness, 
which cause him more grief than happi- 
ness; every one of your caresses is like 
the piercing of a dagger to him, for he sees 
in you the innocent cause of his sorrow. 
Keep this secret, my dear children, for 
otherwise you, your father, Dagobert, and 

our unknown friend, who writes this, would 

in great danger, for you have dreadful 

enemies. Burn this as you have done the 
others.’ 

When Rose had read this letter she 
threw it into the fire, saying, “This letter 
must be burnt as soon as possible to pre- 
vent misfortunes.” Then, pera her hand 
on the arm of her sister, she added, “ Lis- 
ten, some one is talking very loud in our 
father’s chamber. Let us go to our own 
apartment.” 

“ Oh! how frightened I am,” said 
Blanche, in terror. “It is to Dago- 


bert that father is talking. I never heard 
him so angry before. 
msetter?” 


hat can be the 
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The two girls, trembling with fear, has- 
tened to their own apartment, and locked 
themselves in. We will now explain the 
cause of the Marshal’s anger. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE WOUNDED LION. 
Such was the scene, the noise of which 


had so greatly alarmed Rose and Blanche, 


deg the pp in his chamber, 
n to u D in a state of 
exas) aaees di: it to describe; his fine 
manly countenance was inflamed with an- 

r, while the swollen veins of his broad 

row seemed ready to burst; and some- 
times his dark moustaches were agitated 
by a convulsive motion, resembling that 
which distorts the face of an infuriated 
lion, Suddenly he stopped, stamped his 
foot with and approachi the 
fire-place, pulled the bell with such vio- 
lence, that he snapped the string. A ser- 
vant ran to obey his hasty summons. 

“ You have not, then, told Dagobert 
that I wished to speak to him?” cried the 
Marshal. 

“T executed your order; but Dagobert 
was accompanying his son to the door of 
the court, and ——” 

“Very well,” said the Marshal, with an 
abrupt and imperious gesture. The ser- 
vant left the room, and his master conti- 
nued to pace up and down, or crushin 
angrily a letter which he held in his 
hand. bert at length appeared. 

“TI sent for you a long time ago,” said 
the Marshal, in an irritated tone. 

Dagobert, more grieved than surprised 
at this new fit of anger, which he rightly 
attributed to the Marshal’s almost - conti- 
nual state of over-excitement, mildly re- 

lied, “ Excuse me, Marshal, I went to the 
loor with my son, and ——” 

“ Read that,” interrupted the Marshal, 
holding out the letter. 

When Dagobert perused it, he threw it 
into the fire, saying, “‘This is another act 
of infamy added to the others.” 

“Yes,” replied the Marshal, “ it is an in- 
famous letter, but it speaks the truth. Do 
you know who placed it in my hands? One 
would imagine the devil was concerned in 
it, for it was given to me by your dog.” 

‘¢ Rabat-Joie?” said obert, quite 
8 


urprised. 
“ Yes,” replied the Marshal, “it was no 
doubt a pleasentry of your iavention?” 

“T am not in a jesting bumour, Marshal,” 
said Dagobert, sorrowfully. “ Rabat-Joie 
no doubt found the letter in the house.” 

“ Who left it here? I am surrounded 
with traitors, and you, in whom I place im- 
plicit confidence, do not keep watch over 
anything.” 

“ Hear me, Marshal,” said Dagobert; but 
the Marshal continued. 
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“T have for twenty-five years been en- 
geged in war; I have struggled victoriously 
against prescription and exile; I have sur- 
vived the blows of a club, and shall I be 
killed by the scratching of @ pin! shall I 
be followed even in my own house, and be 
incessantly harassed and tortured, with 

ity, by I know not what wretched 
ity! Mapai 6 ." saying I don’t 
know; e igrigny is at 
the bottom of all this, I am sure. I have 
but one enemy in the world, and it is this 
man. I must settle with him, for I am 


omen 
“Remember, Marshal, he is a priest.” 

“No matter, I must put an end to these 
dark intrigues that beset me on all sides, 
No one, you know, attempts to spare me 
the vexation which is slowly consuming 
me. I cannot rely on any one.” 

“ Marshal, I cannot allow you to say that 
you have no one to rely on, for you know 
well I would do anything for you.” 

“Tknow you would, but that infamous 
letter has almost driven me mad; and be- 
sides,” added the Marshal, gloomily, “I am 
now scorned and despised.” 

“ You?” 

“Yes, I. For some time past I have no- 
ticed that my old companions in arms shun 
me. 
“The anonymous letter, then, you have 
just received, alludes to this?” 

“Yes, and it tells the truth,” indignantly 
replied the Marshal. 

-“It is impossible, Marshal, you who are 
so beloved and respected.” 

“ All that is mere breath. I am speaking 
to you of facts. When I appear, conversa- 
tion ceases suddenly; instead of treat- 
ing me like a comrade, they affect towards 
me acold and formal politeness. There are 
a thousand trifles at which one cannot take 

This was intolerable; so I visited 
this morning General d’Harrencourt; we 
were colonels together in the Imperial 

He is honour itself. Iopened m 
heart to him. ‘I perceive,’ said I, ‘ that 
am treated with coldness; some calumn 
must be remoured against me; tell me all, 
that, knowing the attacks, I may be able to 

myself.’ ‘I am not aware, Monsieur 

le Marechal,’ coldly replied he, ‘that any 
calumny has been rumoured about you.’ 
‘No ceremony, my dear Harrencourt, we 
are old soldiers and old friends. I confess 
to you that my honour is alarmed, for I find 
that you and our comrades no longer re- 
ceive me with the cordiality of the past.’ 
‘I have never,’ replied he, with the same 
coldness, ‘seen them wanting in respect to 
1; ‘ Tam not speaking of respect,’ cried 
; ‘Iam talking of the ccrdiality and con- 
fidence that to beshown to me; while 
now I am treated more and more like 
® stranger. What is the cause of this 


change?” ‘These are such delicate shades, 
Monsieur le Marechal, that it is impossible 
for me to give you any advice on this sub- 
ject,’ replied he, still cold and reserved. My 
heart bounded with rage and sorrow.. What 
couldI do? To provoke Harrencourt was 
madness. I | home, thinking to 
find consolation in my own house; but no! 
Iam again assailed with infamous letters; 
and, besides, I find that my children are 
becoming more and more indifferent to- 
wards me.” 

“Your daughters indifferent ?”’ exclaimed 
Dagobert, in surprise. 

“Yes; Iask you, without bitterness or 
jealousy, are they not more familiar and 
confiding with you than with me?” 

“ Why, Marshal, if that be all, they are 
still more familiar with Rabat-Joie than 
with me. You are their father, and how- 
ever kind a father may be, he is yet looked 
upto. But what respect would you have 
them show me, when, saving my mous- 
taches,I am almost like an old nurse to 
them? Your children have remarked your 
sorrow, and you take their concern for 
coldness: this is not just. You complain 
because they are too fond of you.” 

“I alone know my sufferings,” angrily 
replied the Marshal. 

“ They must be severe when they make 
you so unjust towards your daughters,” 
said Dogebett hurried on further than he 
intended by his affection for the orphans. 

Rat 3 this instantly,” cried the Mar- 
shal, highly exaspera 

“T beg — pardon, Marshal,” replied 
Dagobert, fea a the apartment, and sorry 
at having said so much. 

A few minutes after, the Marshal wiped 
the sweat off his brow, and exerting himself 
to conceal his agitation, entered the apart- 
ment of Rose and Blanche. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE PROOF. 


When the Marshal entered the apart- 
ment of his daughters, his countenance 
was so expressive of his sufferings that 
they were on the point of throwing them- 
selves into his arms, but, remembering the 
advice of their anonymous friend, who 
told them that the sight of their tender- 
ness was extremely painful to their father, 
they exchanged a rapid glance, and res- 
trained themselves. The Marshal, who 
evidently desired to open his arms to his 
children, gazed on them with tenderness, 
and made a slight emotion as if calling 
them to him: but the poor children, para- 
lysed by the dious advice they had re- 
ceived, s motionless. -The Marshal 
felt his heart sink within him at this a) 
parent insensibility—still the same - 
ness, thought he— then striving to con- 
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ceal his feelings, he said, “Good day, my 
children.” 

“Good day, father,” replied Rose, less 
afraid than her sister. 

“I was not able to see you yesterday; 
I was so busy; you will pardon me for 
this neglect—will you not?” added he, en- 
deavouring to smile. 

“Yes, Father,” said Blanche, casting 
down her eyes. 

“And if I were forced to leave you for 
a while, you would still pardon me, and 
console yourselves during my absence— 
would you not?” 

“We would be sorry if you were to in- 
commode yourself for us,” said Rose, re- 
membering the advice she had received. 
It is all over, thought the unhappy father; 
nothing moves them—whether I stay or 
go, is of no consequence to them. og | 
this painful reflexion, the Marshal stil 
gazed tenderly on his daughters, and his 
manly countenance assumed an expression 
so touching and heart-rending—so ex- 
pressive of the torture of his despairing soul, 
that Rose and Blanche yielding to a spon- 
taneous movement, threw their arms 
around his neck, and covered him with 
tears. Neither the Marshal nor his daugh- 
ters had spoken a word, yet they under- 
stood each other; a feeling of sympathy 
had electrified their hearts—fears, doubts, 
delusive advice—all yielded to the irresis- 
tible emotion, which threw the girls into 
the arms of their father—a sudden revela- 
tion inspired them with confidence at the 
fatal moment when incurable mistrust 
was about to separate them forever. The 
Marshal felt all this in a moment, but 
could not find language to give utterance 
to his feelings; transported with delight, 
he embraced them, wept and laughed 
alternately, and at length exclaimed, 
“They love me! what care I now for my 
enemies—I defy them all.” 

* And you, dsher: love us as much as we 
love you?” cried Rose, with charming sim- 
plicitys “we may then embrace you every 

ay, and tell you how happy we are when 
‘we are near you?” 

“Yes; what should | bad you, my 
children? but enough of the past; do not 
reply; I know all, ané——” 

At this moment a heavy sigh proceeded 
from the door of the chamber, which was 
standing open. They turned round, and 
saw Dagobert, accompanied by Rabat- 
Joie, standing as motionless as a statue. 
“Did I not tell you so?” said he, address- 
ing himself to the Marshal. 

“Hush! you are a better father than I 
was, my old friend; come and embrace 
them; I am no longer jealous,” replied the 
Marshal, holding out his hand to Dagobert, 
who pressed it cordially, while the girls 
embraced their old friend; and Rabat- 


Joie, as usual, wishing to share in the ge- 
neral joy, stood up on his hind legs, and 
laced his fore-paws, familiarly, on the 
ack of his master. A moment of 
found silence followed; the exquisite fell 
city of which was interrupted by the bark: 
ing of Rabat-Joie, when the stupid visage 
of Jocrisse presented itself to the ha 
group. He appeared more silly and awk- 
ward pe usual. pee yd is so produc- 
tive of gaiety as iness; therefore, 
although the arrival Of Jocrisse was ra- 
ther unseasonable, Rose and Blanche re- 
ceived this grotesque apparition with 
hearty fit of laughter.” 

pars What do you want?” said the Mar- 
8 


“Monsieur le Duc,” lied Jocrisse, 
laying his hand on his bevaes as if he wes 
ing an oath, “M. Robert wishes to see 
ou.” 
: M. Robert was the secret mt em- 
ployed by Rodin to induce the Marshal te 
attempt the rescue of Napoleon II. 

“Desire M. Robert to wait for a 
moment.” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Marechal,” said Jo- 
crisse, bowing to the ground as he left the 
apartment. 

The Marshal, approaching a writing- 
table, motioned to Dagobert to follow; 
and, while he was writing, he said to the 
soldier, in a voice that could not reach his 
daughters, “Do you know what I had re- 
solved to do before I entered this room?” 

“What had you resolved to do, Marshal?” 

“To blow my brains out. My children 
have saved me.’ 

“Tt would not have been with your pis- 
tols, for I took care of that.” 

The Marshal, regarding him with an air 
of surprise, said, “Thank God, I no 
longer entertain this idea.” Then, placin 
a note in the hand of Dagobert, he add 
“ Give that to M. Robert; I shall see him 
to-morrow.” 

Almost at the same time that these 
events were passing at Paris, two strange 
travellers, although far apart, held, through 
the intervening space, mysterious inter- 
course with each other. 


_—_ 


CHAPTER XX.—THE RUINS OF THE ABBEY 
OF 8T. JEAN LE DECAPITE. 

The sun is declining. In the depth of 
an immense forest of fir-trees, in the midst 
of a gloomy solitude, stand the ruins of an 
abbey which was formerly dedicated to 
St. Jean le Décapité. Weeds, moss, and 
ivy, cover almost entirely these hoar 
ruins; a few dismantled arches are sti 
standing, overshadowed by the dark cur- 
tain of those large trees. Rising above 
this dilapidated mass, is still standing, on 
a shattered pedestal, half-buried in ivy, 
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in the ancient toga, and is holdi @ plate 
in‘its hands, in which there is rs Ral the 
head of St. Jean the Mart; 


, who was be- 
by the desire 


Herodias. A 


tinged by the setting sun, float slowly over 
y and are reflected in the cauhiat 
clear rivulet, crossing the ruins 

—s whose source is farther off, 

midst of a mass of rocks. The 

stream flows, the clouds the breeze 
murmurs, and the trees shake; suddenly, 
in' the shadow cast by these lofty trees, 
appears a human form, It is a woman; 
is slowly app the ruins; she 

has reached them, and is now treading on 
wbat.was once consecrated ground; her 
countenance is pale and sad, her long robe 
is floating in the breeze, her feet are dusty, 
and her gait is weary and unsteady. 
block of stone is placed at the brink of a 
fountain, almost below the. statue of St. 
Jean.. On this stone the woman drops, 
exhausted and breathless with fatigue: and 
yet, for many days, for many years, for 
many ages, she has wandered on, and on, 
indefatigably, but she now feels, for the 
first time, an invincible lassitude; for the 
first time her feet are sore; and, for the 
first time, she who traversed with steady 
step the moving lava of torrid deserts, 
‘whilst whole caravans were buried under 
their burning sands—she who trod with 
an unfaltering step the eternal snow of the 
poles, those m solitudes where no hu- 
‘man being can live—she who had escaped 
, devouring fires and impetuous torrents, and 
who, during so many centuries, had had no- 
thing in common with humanity—she, for 
the first time, feels pain. Her feet are bleed- 
ing, her limbs are weary with fatigue, and 
»@ burning thirst is consuming her; she 
experiences the sufferings of these infir- 
mities, and yet dare hardly credit their 
teality—her joy would be too great. But 
her throat, growing more parched, is con- 
.tracting; her breast is on fire; and, per- 
-eeiving the fountain, she throws herself on 
her knees to assuage her thirst at the crys- 
tal stream, which is as transparent as a 


mirror. What is she doing? Hardly 
~have her parched lips touched the pure, 
fresh water, when she abruptly ceases 
drinking, and gazes earnestly in the clear 
fountain. Suddenly, forgetting her burn- 
‘ing thirst, she utters 2 leu cry, acry of 
a Pek religious, sublime, like an 


ervent thanksgiving, In this 
mirror she discovers that she has grown 
vold. In a few days, in a few hours, 
in a few minutes—in a moment, perhaps— 


she has reached mature age. She, who 
for more than eighteen centuries had sp- 
peared only twenty years old, has grown 
aged, and can at length <—. to die. 
Transported with this ineffable hope, she 
arose, raised her head to heaven, and 
joined her hands in an attitude of fervent 
prayer. Then her eyes fell on the 

statue of St. Jean le Décapité; and the 
head which it held in its hands seemed, 
through its eyelids of stone, half-closed in 
death, to cast on the wandering Jewess a 
look of pity and commiseration. And it 
was she, Herodias, who, in the cruel in- 
toxication of a pagan feast, asked for the 
head of the saint! And it is at the foot of 
the martyr’s statue that, for the first time, 
the immortality which had weighed on her 
during so many centuries, seems to grow 
lighter! ‘ Oh, impenetrable — Oh, 
divine hope!” cried she; “celestial anger 
is at length a ; the hand of the 
Lord has brought me to the foot of this 
holy martyr; at his feet I begin to be a 


A human creature; it was to avenge his 


death that the Lord condemned me to 
eternal wandering! Oh, God! let me not 
be the only one pardoned! The arti- 
zan, who, like me, has wandered for so 
many centuries, may he not also, like me, 
hope to reach the term of his earthly 
career? Where ishe? The power that 
thou gavest me to hear and see him through 
space, hast thou taken it from me? Oh, 
return me this divine gift! for, as I feel 
those human infirmities, which I bless, as 
the close of my continued woe, my sight 
loses the power of piercing through im- 
mensity, and my ear the power of hearing 
the wanderer from one end of the earth to 
the other.” 

Night had arrived, dark and stormy; 
the wind arose among the tall trees, and 
above their dark summits slowly began to 
ascend, through sombre clouds, the silvery 


-dise of the moon. The invocation of the 
epncering Jewess ~~ heard ; 


eyes suddenly clo her hands be- 
came clasped, and she, on her knees, in the 
midst of the ruins, immovable as a statue, 
had then a strange vision! 


CHAPTER XXI.—=CALVARY. 

Such is the vision of Herodias. 

On the summit of a steep and lofty 
mountain stands a calvary, a place of 
prayer. The sun was declining, when the 
Jewess, exhausted with fatigue, arrived 
amid the ruins of St. Jean le Décapité. 

The figure of Christ crucified, which 
overlooks the calvary, the solitary moun- 
tain, and the vast and arid plain, stands 
out, white and pale, under the dark clouds 
which eVérywhere cover the sky. As far 
as the eye can reach, not a trace of vege- 
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tation is to be seen in this gloomy 
which is covered with pebbles and sand, 
like the bed of some dried-up ocean. A 
mournful silence reigns over this desolate 
region. Sometimes gigantic, black vul- 
tures, alight in this solitude, with the 
bleeding remains of the prey which the 
have brought from some less sterile fond. 
How has this calvary—this place of prayer 
—been erected so from the abode of 
man? It was raised, at great expense, b 
@ repentant sinner; he had done muc 
-evil to his kind, and, in order to procure 
pardon for his crimes, he crawled up on 

is knees to the summit of this mountain, 
turned ascetic, and dwelt at the foot of the 
cross, till his death, under a poorly- 
-thatched roof, which the wind had long 
-since swept away. The sun is still de- 
clining; the sky. is becoming more and 
more sombre. . Suddenly, on the east of 
the calvary, is heard the noise of stones 
falling to the bottom. of the mountain. 
The feet of a traveller, who has been for 
an hour ascending this steep acclivity, 
have set the stones in motion. The tra- 
veller has not yet appeared, but his firm, 
slow step, can be heard. At length he 
reaches the summit of the mountain, 
and his tall figure is seen amid the lower- 
ing clouds, ‘The traveller is as pale as the 
figure on the cross, A dark line, reach- 
ing from temple to temple, crosses his 
broad brow. This is the artizan of Jeru- 
salem, whom misery and oppression ren- 
dered wicked, and who, without pity for 
the Son of Man bearing his cross, repulsed 
him rudely from his door, saying, “On, 
on, on.” 

And since then, an avenging God has 
said to him, “On, on, on!” and the artizan 
has kept on, ever since, in his eternal 
wandering. Not limiting his vengeance to 
this, the Lord sometimes attached death to 
the footsteps of the wanderer, and innu- 
merable victims fell in his homicidal track. 
It was some consolation to the wan 
when the invisible hand of the Lord.de 
him through deep solitudes, like the desert 
through which he was then dragging his 
footsteps; for, at least, here he no longer 
heard the mournful tolling for the dead, 
which he constantly heard behind him in 
countries that were inhabited. Always 
plunged in a dark abyss of thought, pur- 
suing his fatal route wherever his invisible 
guide led him, his head bowed, and his 
eyes fixed on the ground, the wanderer 
traversed mountain and plain without 
raising his eyes, and he saw not the cal- 
vary, nor the figure on the cross. He was 
thinking of the last descendants of his 
race, who, he knew, were menaced with 
serious peril; and, in bitter despair, he 
seated himself at the foot of the calvary. 
At this moment, the sun’s last ray piercing 
through the clouds which shrouded the 


desert, horizon, cast on the calvary, at the summit 


of the mountain, a glowing light, like the 
reflexion of a fire. The Jew was then 
resting his brow on his hand; his | 

hair, waved by the evening breeze, hel 
just covered his pale countenance, when, 
removing it from his face, he started with 


surprise, and —_ rly on the | 
lock of hair which he held in his 

His hair, lately as black as night, had be- 
come grey. He, like Herodias, had grown 
old. His age, which had been arrested 
for eighteen centuries, now resumed its 
course, Like the Jewess, he too might 
henceforth expect to descend to. the tomb, 
Throwing himself on his knees, he raised 
his head to heaven, as if to ask for an ex- 
planation of this mystery, which filled him 
with hope. Then his eyes fell on the cra- 
cified figure, whose head, bent under the 
weight of the crown of thorns, seemed, 
from the top of the cross, to regard with 
mildness and forgiveness the artizan, whom 
he had cursed during so many centuries, 
and who now, on his knees, in an attitude 
of prayer, stretched out to him his suppli- 
cating hands. 

“Qh, Christ!” cried the Jew, “the 
avenging arm of the Lord has brought me 
to the foot of this cross, which thou bore, 
when, weary with fatigue, thou desired to 
repose on the threshold of my poor dwell- 
ing, and I, in my pitiless obduracy, re- 
P thee, saying, ‘On, on!’ ‘And now, 
after my wandering life, I again find my- 
self before this cross, and my hair is at 
last turning grey. Oh! say, hast thou, in 
thy divine goodness, pardoned me? Have 
I arrived at the close of my eternal course? 
Has thy divine clemency at length granted 
me the repose of the tomb? Oh! if thy 
forgiveness is descending on me, let it, 
too, descend on her whose suffering is 
equal to mine! Protect, also, the 
descendants of my race! What will be 
their fate? Already, the only one of them 
porcened by misfortune, has disappeared 
rom the earth. Is it for this that my 


hair has grown grey? Will not my crime 
ile t 


be forgiven, while there is one of my race 
left? Or does this proof of thy divine 
goodness, which restores me to humanity, 
announce thy forgiveness, and the happi- 
ness of my descendants ? Will they 
triumph over the perils which menace 
them? Can they, in accomplishing the 
ood which their ancestors wished to con- 
er on humanity, work out both their own 
pardon and mine? Or hast thou inexo- 
rably condemned them to atone for m 
crime? Oh! say, shall I be pardoned wi 
them, or will they be punished with me?” 

The twilight had given place to a dark 
and stormy night; but the Jew was still 
praying on his knees, at the foot of the 
calvary. 

EXD OF THE NINTH VOLUME. 
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THE VILLAGE BURIAL. 
church bears dded st 
Eidas tee-aide thows e'vacstebalry’” 
Here sadness dwells, and weeps alone, 

While death displays his banner there. 


The life has gone—the breath has fled, 
And what has been no more shall be 

The well-known voice, the welcome tread— 
Oh! where are they, and where is she ? 


There are some persons in existence to 
whom death appears most appalling and 
tremendous; even its very mention calls 
forth emotions of the greatest fear and 
sbhorrence, whilst they try in the follies 
wai pursuits “ of this present life” to 


ms @ visit to the bed of 
or to the ra we would ap; 
objectionable unpleasant. is 
octane only in ne to irreli ond “om 
eons, but it applies to many who 
to“ make the extended skies" the tomb, and 
their home. But to me these 
(solemn as they indeed are) have 
den been the cause of much divine joy 
ond coger contemplation in wafting my 
sal to lace where sorrow is un- 
known, and where death and desolation is 
never felt. Thus it is that I have made 
“the deep damp vault, the darkness, and 
tomb,” my nearest and most faithful 
friebds, and have said “to corruption, Thou 
at my father; to the worm, Thou art my 
brother and sister.” This I conceived to 
bethe greatest object of life; namely, to 
prepare for death, and the important con- 
corns of eternity. One of these occasions, 
while it recalls circumstances of mournful 
interest, also brings with it an exalted 
tad serenity of mind, with which I should 
never wish to part. 
‘It was a summer's afternoon on which I 
was walking in a village some consider- 
thle distance from the great metropolis, 


pre beauties of the scenery, and 


the power and glory of that God 
- comel out the . . 
whose goodness reaches unto the 
clouds.” The sky was blue, and the sun 
shone in all its declining splendour, while 
the birds of the air ceased their wandering 
tong, when suddenly my thoughts were 
wrested by the slow and mellow tollin 
of the church bell. Solemn and sad, 


it fell hea: my listening ear, an- 
touncing as it did the departure of @ soul 


from this world to that which is beyond;: 
while 


weary winds as they sighed in 

the trees seemed to enforce the sattoncthiay 
“Soteach me to number my days that I 
may apply my heart unto true wisdom, for 
is neither work nor device nor know- 

in the grave, whither we all hasten.” 

ly I bent my steps to the “ place 


eavens as & Cur-- 


appointed for all living,” to behold, per- 
haps, the most solemn of all scenes—a 
village burial. The church lay some half- 
mile from the place of my first meditations, 
in @ most sequestered spot. It could not 
claim any t pretensions to architec- 
tural magnificence, nor could it boast men 
of renown for its builders. Modesty and 
simplicity were its characteristics, while the 
decaying tower and its creeping ivy pro- 
claimed it to be the pious work of years 
long since gone by. 

The ground surrounding it was thickly 
spread with monumental records of those 
who lie below, above which hung the yew 
tree and the branches of the weepin 
willow—all which conspired to fill my min 
with calmness and profound awe. 

Here I sat down to read “my monu- 
ments and weigh my dust;” “and in sucha 
place as this it was, sary “that thou, 
the kind and sympathetic ite,* didst sit 
to weep and hope for that which never yet 
on earth was found, even peace and rest; 
but thou, dear Henry, hast long been dead, 
and with the weary thou art now at rest. 
Feign would I thee from thy silent 
grave, that we might know each other, 
and each other love. But this cannot 
pre RE An Siebe of oy these I was 
arou 8 sight of the openin; ve 
which oes to contain all that remained of 
her who was now borne to her long home. 

The villagers have assembled to pa 
the last tuken of love to the departed, 
while all seemed to image the silence and 
solitude of death itself, as the priest, whose 
head was silvered o’er by many winters, 
began the impressive service of the 
established church; then “ dust to dust, 
asiiés to ashes,” was proclaimed, and “ dust 
to dust” replied the earth as it rattled 
on the coffin-lid. I saw the gushing 
tear meander o’er the wrinkled face 
of age, and trickle down the rosy cheek 
of youth, and the ignorant unlettered 
hind lift up his sleeve to wipe the 
straggling drops that chased each other 
down his sun-burnt brow. They wept—all 
wept—I wept—none seemed willing to de- 
part. The mother mourned for the 
child of her hopes, and refused to be com- 
forted; and the father clung to the spot 
where his every joy was interred, so that 
the golden beams of the dying sun were 
lingering in pensive sadness on the tomb 
ere they had retired: yet one still remain- 
ed, — was weeping, and still ee o 
until the evening star appeared, an t 
in her sable ane covered all. 

Ask me not, oh reader, whose grave it 
was! Let this suffice thee. It was that of 
one who 





* Vide Menry Kirke White’s Poem on “ Wil- 
ford Churchyard,” 
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* Died in youth, it may be,bowed with 
woes far heavier than the ponderous tomb 
that weighed upon her gentle dust!" 


Henry G——. 
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FREDERICK PRINCE OF WALES. 


In the “ Memoir and Correspondence of 
George, Lord Lyttelton,” we find some 
interesting facts relative to a prince, who, 
though not of very ancient date, is, to 
many readers, about as little known as 
King Arthur—we mean Frederick Princo 
of Wales, the father of George III. 

This royal scion was, like others of his 
family, not remarkable for filial attach- 
ment. He was found in opposition to the 
government of his father; and he, by his 
refractory conduct, offended George Il 
quite as deeply, as George III was sub- 
sequently offended by the Prince of Wales, 
who was to succeed to his throne. 

Yet Frederick was popular, and affected 
to be the patron of genius. He also wished 
to be thought disinterested. In 1735 it 
was proposed, perhaps to annoy the king 
more than anything else, to augment the 
allowance of the prince from £50,000 to 
£100,000 per annum. George II ex- 
Regeeel a strong objection to it, and so 

id the prince; and on this subject, an ex- 
tract from a letter by Lyttelton, gives us 
a lively view of the conduct of the heir to 
the crown of that day, in private society. 
We find that when on a visit to one who 
was known to be a Roman Catholic—Mr. 
Pope—the Protestant prince thought it 
wise to manifest great, reluctance to be the 
cause of increasing the. burdens of the 
peo le. Subsequently, when his royal 

ighness seemed likely to abandon this 
generous scorn of pelf, we find Lyttelton 
thus addressing him:— 

“ Give me leave on this subject to re- 
mind your royal highness of what you said 
at Mr. Pope’s, where you were heard with 
such emotions of joy and gratitude by all 
who were present. You said, you would 
gladly reduce yourself to live upon no more 
than three hundred pounds a year, if you 
could but hope to lessen the National Debt, 
the state of which you had set forth to us 
with so much knowledge, and so deep a 
sense of the mischiefs attending upon it. 
Will you now, sir, unsay all this again, and 
yourself contribute to lay a heavier joad 
on the nation? Will you suffer your name 
to be used by those ministers whose con- 
duct you arraigned, and who will even 
dare to call themselves your servants, while 
they are oppressing that people whom you 
love, and increasing those burthens which 
you deplore? God forbid this should 

appen. 
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But, alas! within the space of two 
afterwards, not only was the prinee aie 
ing to receive the augmentation—not onl: 
was he found unsaying what he had said 
at Mr. Pope’s, but we find the same L 
telton voting for the grant; and in 
year the high-minded patriot, the friend of 
the high-minded Frederick, became secre- 
tary to the Prince of Wales! 

e popularity of Frederick survived 
even this. In the year 1750 we read of his 
making a tour to Southampton and the 
Isle of Wight, with his princess, and being 
warmly greeted on the way by many 
public bodies. In that year great efforts 
were made to encourage the white herring 
fishery. The prince actively assisted them, 
and this led to a complimentary ceremony, on 
Friday, the 21st of October, when the prime 
wardens, wardens, and assistants of. the 
Fishmongers’ Company, went from their 
hall to Leicester House to present: his 
royal highness with the freedom of the 
company, in a gold box of exquisite work- 
manship. They were introduced by the 
Duke of Queensbury; and the {clerk of 
the company, Mr. Tomkyns, ‘spoke’ as 
follows:— 

“May it please your royal highness— 
The wardens and comntonaley of the mys- 
tery of fishmongers of the city of London, 
beg leave to return their unfeigned thanks 
for this additional honour of being permit- 
ted to wait on your royal highness with 
your freedom of their company. 

“ This vans company, sir, is fourth 
in precedency of the several companies of 
the city of London: but, sir, inferior to 
none in zealand affection to his majesty, 
your royal eae the princess, and the 
whole royal family. 

“ The fishmongers were incorporated 80 
long ago asin the reign of King Richard, 
and their charter has been renewed and 
confirmed in several reigns since that time. 

“This: company, sir, is famous for hav- 
ing had near threescore lord-mayors of the 
city of London, besides many of the most 
considerable merchants and eminent citi- 
zens free of it; one of which, Sir William 
Walworth, is recorded in history for his 
bravery in. the fourth Sard of Richard II, 
when he was the second time lord mayor 
of London, for destroying, with his own 
hand, the notorious rebel Watt Tyler, then 
at the head of 30,000 rebels, and thereb 

utting an-end to avery dangerous rebel- 

ion, of which he was the promoter and 
ringleader. 

« But, sir, these are honours no longer to 
be boasted of, when such infinitely greater 
are conferred by your royal highness, ia 
condescending to accept of the freedom of 
the company.” 

The prince made a suitable reply, and 
the report says:— 
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* Aftor the Mshmonger’s Company were THE POET OF THE “SEASONS” ON 
withdrawn, the oo Teased i send MARRIAGE. 
back for Mr. Alderman Bethell (one of the = Thomson, with all his elegance of mind, 
wardens of the said company) and made was not remarkable for his delicacy to- 
several kind inquiries with regard to the wards the fair sex. Taylor describes him 
mt transactions of the society of the to have been accustomed to express his 
Free British fishery, of which his royal feelings on the subject of their merits with 
highness is governor.” singular coarseness. The following le:ter 
on marriage being recommended to him,gives 
his matured ideas on “the happy state.” It 





THE FALL OF JERICHO. was written eight months before his 
P 2 death :— 
The Se send Proud Jordan’s flood are “ standing « Kew Lane, Dec. 14th, 1747. 


That Israel’s sons may: safely track its channels “Dear sir—I should have answered 
dark and deep. S 


“Toss onward with the ark of God, nor fear yon your kind and truly friendly letter some 
billows high, time ago. My not having answered it, 
For Sema eg shall be bared, till, hitherto, proceeded from my giving it ma- 
Pl Hove pinnate by. ture and deep consideration. I have con- 


A Montrose. silence seals their lips as warriors sidered it in all lights, and in all humours, 
mere on 


t Be - by night and by day, evenduring these long 
saree) cee Grmpot gat, Gay G6 of evenings—that the result of my considera- 


“Raise ye twelve stones,” ‘tis Joshua’s voice, tion is not such as you would wish. M 
“and they shall ever be 


- me , judgment agrees with you, and you know 
ores mighty band, whaileads youthro’ ¢¢ impressed yours in her favour. She 
deserves a better than me, and has as many 
ge nok, b  aaaee before.them in the sumset’s 5.04 and worthy qualities as any woman; 
Lie cradling in the summer clouds the towers of nay to others, and I hope to men of taste, 
Jerich 


harmi i t 
And meng n beauboons maiden’s heart throbs wildly cho Had charming ead La araaustpes Ba 


conti ete every man has @ singular and uncontrol- 
Greets "neath its fringe a trembling glance on lable peng Sir of his own. Now as I 
Istael’s panoply told you before, she does not pique mine. 
A band of armed warriors march forward inthe 1 wonder you should treat that objection so 
morn, lightly, as you seem to do in your last. 
Then an seven chosen priests, with “trum- ‘J'o strike one’s fancy, is the same in love 
0} im ‘s-ho . : . 3 
The ark of God is borne along with slow and solema that charity is in religion. Though a 


state, woman has the form, and spoke like the 
And Ivroel's sons press onward, and near the city angels, though all divine gifts and graces 
Bate. were hers, yet without striking the fancy, 


ey cove all the city walls that stretched along she doesnothing. Iam too much advanced 
the plai 


pian, s . in life to venture to marry, without feeling 
en Posreee oe se trumpets tongue, and all’ Fivself invigorated and made as it were 
Nor sound of witching melody, nor incense ofa young again, with a great flame of imagi- 


prayer, ation. But w iscu: i er 
Stole from the lips of Israel’s hosts, tho’ all were peeves ewe shel discess sis, wate 


iarshalied there. more fully when I have the happiness of 
A : seeing you at full leisure. What betwixt 
ij ip nm tage with shield, judyment and fancy, I shall run equal 


Six days they bore the ark around the presence risk of never entering into the holy state. 
of the Lord, : Inthe meantime I wish to see you once 
a days the twampet woke a kindred echofarand more happy init. Forgive me if I say, it 
O'er fruitfal hills and valleys fair, 870n lost in ruins WOUld be an ungrateful frowardness to re- 
drear. : fuse the bounty of providence, because you 
The seventh day came forth to look his last upon have been deprived of former enpoyments. 
the scene, Tf you cannot again love so exquisitely as 
For er yond live till close of day, to tell what she you have done, so much the better, you do 
3 ’ * ry 7 
ie oes Ge apa Peg ateclad, endi'sh the teams “ay side's aaiaee ay PL say Matty 
A mighty shout of joy uprose—the city was their unphilosophical, and, give me leave to say, 
WER. 55) contrary to my own experience. Can 
“ oer be that builds again what God hath there not be a oes than one Fg the 
0' passi - 
«, Carsed be he that raiueth thee, thou fallen Jericho! sion be resto when T A papers obiet? 
A first-born son may found thee, »ut oot a gate ject. 
cep Shall stand, The flame of any love was never so strong 
Tit a, save he of latest birth are wiped from yet as to burn out the heart; so far from 
off the land. that, the powers of the mind rather grow 
by exercise. The truth is, it is not a for- 
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mer passion that prevents 9 second. It is 
onl. ie hendenton of the heart from years 
pons harsh untender business. If you could 
get so much master of your just grief, as 
to think of a second match, I may be 
tempted also to try to be happy with you. 
I wish you joy of the sun’s now turning 
his all-enlivening and beautiful face to- 
wards us. May the genial spirit of the 
returning year animate and cheer you, and 
yetagain make you happy! Than which 
nothing can give greater pleasure to your’s, 
“J, THomson.” 





The Catherer. 


Duelling Condemned.—It is not so gene- 
rally known as it should be that her Ma- 
jesty has deliberately and publicly approv- 
ed herself in the practices of duelling; and 
in accordance with her avowed sentiments, 
the following passages have been intro- 
duced into the articles of war. “ We 
hereby declare our approbation of the 
conduct of those who, having had the mis- 
fortune of giving offence to, or of injuring 
or insulting, others, shall frankly explain, 
apologise, or offer redress for the same— 
or who, having had the misfortune of re- 
ceiving offence, injury, or insult, from 
another, shall cordially accept a frank ex- 
planation, a , or redress for the same 
—or who, if this be refused to be made or 
accepted, and the friends of the parties 
shall have failed to adjust the difference, 
shall submit the matter to be dealt with 
by the commanding officer; and we accord- 
ingly acquit of disgrace or opinion of dis- 

vantage, all officers who, being willing 
to make or accept such redress, refuse to 
accept challenges.” 

British Museum and National Gal- 
lery.—The House of Commons has voted 
£50,020 for rooms to be added to the Bri- 
tish Museum; £6,217 to enable the trus- 
tees of that institution to purchase certain 
collections; £1,500 for the National Gal- 
lery; and £8,850 for the geological survey 
of Great igre Ireland. ran 

Important to Ballad-singers.— tur- 
day last a ballad singer was advertised for 
to appear at the office of a new publication 
on that and the following day. The par- 
ties were no doubt expected to give spe- 
cimens of their street-singing, which the 
publisher would of course e his substi- 
tute for church music on Sunday. 

Bunhill Fields—A_ hundred and twenty 
years ago Bunhill Fields was an open space, 
and was, on one occasion, used as a place 
of execution. In 1718, one John Price, 
who had previously been the common 
executioner, was hanged there for the mur- 
der of Elizabeth Price, the wife of a watch- 


man in Moorfields. He was subseqnen 
hung in chains at Holloway. In May, 1897, 
his skeleton was discovered in Catherine. 
street, and exhibited for some days at the 
Cock and Horses, Holloway. 

A Walking Gallows.—Licutenant H 
penstal, in 1798, acquired the surname 
of the Walking Gallows, from the followin 
circumstance :—He was a remarkably tall 
robust man, and had a habit of expertly 
executing straggling rebels, when he hap- 
pened to meet them, by twisting his own 
cravat round their necks, and then throw- 
ing it over his own brawny shoulder, and 
so trotting about at a smart pace, with 
the rebel dangling at his back, and choak- 
ing qpoteeliy till he was totally defunct, 
which generally ha ages before the lieu- 
tenant was tired of his amusement. This 
ingenious contrivance was in the humour 
of the year 1798 in Ireland, during martial 
law, and was not discountenanced, in- 
vestigated, or called in question by any 
court of justice. 

Varieties of S; English.—* Should a 
penne of the Yorkshire’ dales, and one 

the vales of Taunton, and another 
from the hills of the Chiltern, meet to- 
gether, they would require an interpreter to 
ome intelligible to cach other; but in 
this dilemma what county could produce 
the Englishman so versed in provincial 
dialects as to assist his three honest country- 
men? The romance of “Octavien Im 
rator,” which was written ibly earlier 
than the reign of Henry v1, is in the 
Hampshire dialect nearly. as it is spoken 
now." —D' Israeli. 

A Fossil Elephant.—Profeasor Jarocki, 
of Warsaw, records that digging « well in 
June, 1829, there was found, in a white 
quarzose, slightly calcareous sandstone, the 
head, a tusk, and a grinder of an elephant, 
now preserved in the museum of Krzemi- 
niec. Several other bones, which were 
too firmly attached, were left in the rock. 
Here, then (says Professor Pusch, ins 
memoir on the formations of Podolia and 
Southern Russia), we have an elephant in 
the middle of a rock, containing only sea- 
shells, and at a depth of 456 feet beneath 
e Uabelif In the correspondence of th 

— lence of the 
Rev. John Campbell, a serious friend, Mr. 
Ritchie,writing to him, says, “We must watch 
against unbelief. One day, whilst I was s 
boy, my mother heard me wee ing in m 
room 5 per She asked me, why I sai 
‘ The will not give,me a new heart.’ 
She answered, ‘ Dinna fear that: turn to 
Ezek. xxxvi.’ ‘Ay, but,’ said I, ‘it is no 
said there, that he will give it to Jock 
Ritchie. ” 
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